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Among the principal changes in Russian imports was the increase in purchases of cotton yarn, steel, iron, and metal goods. In 1855-1860 Russia bought 7.5 million rubles worth of machines per year; in 1876-1880 she bought 51.0 million.
The tariff policy of the imperial government in the 1850's and the 1860's was inspired by liberal principles, a welcome change from the oppressive protectionism of the Kankrin era. The tariff act of 1857 removed a number of import prohibitions and substantially lowered the rates of duty, especially those on machines, industrial raw materials, and semi-manufactured goods. Even after the two 10 per cent rises decreed in 1859 and 1861 tariff rates did not exceed 16 per cent ad valorem. Almost all export prohibitions were removed in 1864, and the tariff act of 1868 reduced the duty rates to a very moderate level. The immediate object of this liberal policy was fiscal. It was hoped that encouragement to imports would yield a substantial increase in customs revenue and relieve the pressure on the ruble. This object, however, was not achieved. The adverse balance of trade in the early 1870's contributed to the depreciation of the ruble in terms of foreign currencies, and made it difficult for Russia to meet her financial obligations abroad. Industrialists, of course, were clamoring for protection. The government, moreover, was anxious to replenish its gold reserve in view of the approaching war with Turkey. In 1877 custom duties were made payable in gold instead of in paper rubles, a measure equivalent to an increase of the tariff by 30 to 50 per cent. In June, 1880, iron and pig iron were removed from the free list; at the same time rates on metal articles were raised. A flat 10 per cent upward revision of rates on all dutiable articles was ordered in December, 1880. Russia thus gradually reverted to a policy of protection which was to become more ruthless under Alexander IFs successors.
Little factual information is available on the Russian domestic trade of this period. Its turnover, however, is believed to have been several times that of foreign trade, and was tentatively estimated by V. I. Po-krovsky at 4,442 million rubles in 1898. Of this amount 923 million rubles were spent on manufactures and textiles; 880 million on grain and flour; 612 million on tea, coffee, sugar, and groceries; 188 million on coal, firewood (used for fuel in every Russian household), and building materials; 186 million on vodka, wine, and beer; 180 million on cattle, meat, game, eggs, and vegetables. Approximately 492,000 persons were engaged in domestic commerce in 1867 and 832,000 in 1899.